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SHORT REVIEW 


OF THE 

POLITICAL STATE 

O F 

G R E A T-B R I T A I N, 


At the Commencement of the Year One Thou* 
fand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Seven, 


A n intelligent and refledclng mind, 
accuftom’d to (peculate upon 
human events, to regard their caufes, 
their progreflion, and their effects, and 
to form its general opinions from an 
expanded lurvcy of the whole ; flich a 
mind will naturally flop at particular ®ras 
in the hiftoiy of nations, and affcmble 
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their Iciittered rays into one concentcrM 
point ol View. The political fituation of 
this country at the preihnt junaure, may, 
perhaj^s, Le regarded as forming one of 
tiioiG epochas; and may merit confideratlon, 
as detac!) d rrorn ihe general mafs of time 
and matter, which conifcltute and compofe 
what we denominate liirtory. My objea:, in 
writing t!ic following flieets, is principally 
to prclent a picture ot the adlual and exifl- 
jng moment, without either taking any 
ample retrofpect of pafl tranfadtions, or 
extending my conjedtures far into an un- 
afcertaln d and muiginary futurity. It is 
certainly curious, and it mav be ufcful, to 
coniidci the relative and refpcdtive politions 
of the King and the People, of the Gover¬ 
nors and tile Governed, of the Miniflrv 
aiui (;r tne ».); ptrliricMi, at the opening of 
a new year. In tore tlie incumbent pref- 
furc of iucceoding events has diverted 


our 
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our attention to other fcenes and objecls. 

I fhall confine my inrvey to a few of the 
great component fcatu.es; and Hiail begin, 
where, upon every principle, it is natural 
firO: to turn our eyes, with the confider- 
ation of the Sovereign. 

It has fallen to the lot of few Princes, of 
whom hiftory has preferv’d a ly authentic 
records, to enjoy fo confiderable a portion 
of the perfonal attachment, refisect, and ad¬ 
herence of their fubjecls, after the unprece¬ 
dented difgraces and calamities of his reign, 
as George the Third appears to poffefs at 
the prefent moment. The lois ot thirteen 
colonies, of both the Flondas, ot pait of 
our Well India IQands, and of Minorca— 
The furrender of whole armies—the igno¬ 
minious flight of Englifla fleets before 
thofe of France and Spain—the expendi¬ 
ture of a hundred and thirty millions of 
B 3 pounds— 
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pounds—the abyfs of ruin into which a 
lone train of unfortunate councils has 
plunged the empire—the accumulation of 
taxes, under which every order of the com¬ 
munity is opprefs’d and overwhelmed— 
and t'ne degree of political infignificance, 
into which a country is fallen, who once 
difpenfed her largefi'es and her fubfidies to 

half the Piiaccs of Europe-Thefe 

misfortunes, multiplied, and almofl: unpa- 
lalelled as they are, yet have not deprived 
his Majefty of the affections of his peo¬ 
ple. His popularity, which during the firft 
years of his reign, and in all the funfltine 
of youth, and internal profperity, and ex¬ 
ternal fuccefs, could not fuftaln itfelf againfl: 
an obfeure periodical paper, written by a 
private gentleman ; has yet, to the admira¬ 
tion of mankind, furviv’d this mighty 
wreck, and, even renew’d itfelf amidlt the 
convullions and declineol the Britiflaempire. 

Many 
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Many circuinftances, curious to Invefi:!- 
gate, have conduced and combined to pro¬ 
duce this extraordinary event. Had George 
the Third, like Charles the Second, or Wil¬ 
liam the Third, remained childlefs on the 
throne ; and had lier Majelly, like Cathe¬ 
rine, or Mary, been only the partner of a 
barren bed; it is to be apprehended, that 
during the rage of faction, and the dilgraces 
of a civil and a foreign war, with which 
England was lhaken tor lo many years, the 
diadem, rudely aflail’d, might perhaps have 
been torn from the royal brow. At that 
awful and memorable iera, when, in June, 
17S0, I.,ondon blazed through all her 
ftreets; when, in the fublime language of 
Tacitus, “ Urbs, incendiis vaftata, con- 
“ fumptis antiquifTimis delubr^s, ipfo capi- 

“ tolio civium manibus incenfo-Odio 

“ ct terrore corruptl in dominos fervi, 
“ in patronos, liberti.”-When the 
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empire, convuls’d and agonizing, feemed 
to await her final doom from the parricide 
hands of her own children, the monarch 
might have been Involved in the general 
ruin. But the numerous family of the So¬ 
vereign ; his private virtues, and domeflic 
character, drew a veil, even in the opinion 
of his enemies, acrofs the errors of his 
Government and Admlnillration. The 
father, and the hufoand, protected and 
{I'lcltered the Prince; born in happier 
times, and in a milder age, than his un¬ 
happy prcdeceiTor, Charles the Firfb, 
whom fimilar virtues and qualities could 
not fecure from the fcaffold and block ! 
To this primary and fundamental bafis of 
Ills popularity, are added feveral inferior 
.uul ncceftary fupports. The character, and 
the conduct of l.is eideft fon, the Prince 
ot Wales; To the firfl of which the nation 
docs not look with fangulne hope or 

exultation j 
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exultation ; and to the latter of which, 
it has expreffed it’s mark’d difapprobation 
in many indances, have unqueliionably 
conduced to interell the Englilh people in 
favour of their Sovereign. 

The formation, and exilfence of that 
political monfccr, “ the Coalition,” at 
whofe fatal birth were ottered up as victims 
every appearance of public virtue or prin¬ 
ciple, and whofe wild career foon ' plunged 
its authors into ruin, mav llkewife be re- 
garded as another auxiliary fupport to the 
perfonal popularity of the Monarch. The 
recollection of that vigorous, but injudi¬ 
cious and arbitrary meafure, which doled 
the Ihcrt reign of “ The Coalition,” has 
operated, and will yet long continue to 
operate on the minds of every clrds of 
men ; from thofe who furround the throne, 
to thofe who are mold remote from it’s 
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influence or it’s benefits. The rapacious 
invafion and feizure of private property, fb 
repugnant to the genius of vhe Engllfli 
Government, and which form’d the lead¬ 
ing feature of that projccled act of flate, 
fpread a terrour through the ;fland, which 
three years have not yet obliterated ; and 
which all the efforts of genius, employed in 
its defence, have never yet been able to juf- 
tify, or reconcile to the far greater part of 
the nation. 

An adventitious and recent event, de¬ 
riving it’s principal force and effect, rather 
from it’s name, than its actual exiflence ; 
yet, by alarming the minds of every clafs 
of people for the laiety of the Sovereign, 
has added new foiidity to his throne, and 
dilTus’d an unexampled popularity around 
his perfon. I need not fay that I allude 
to the attempt, if, indeed, that whicli 

rathe 
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rather exifted in intention, than in a<fV, 
can be properly denominated an attempt 
tipon the life of his Majefly. Nocircum- 
flancesof fanaticifm, rebellion, or atrocity 
accompanied this a6t, or gave it birth. It 
neither refembled the attempts made againfl 
Elizabeth, or againfl William the Third. 
Infanlty alone arm’d the hand of a 
wretched, female maniac, who was dif- 
arm’d and feized with the utmofl: facility, 
as foonas her defign began tomanifefl itfelf. 
The nation did not, however, meafure its 
exultation, or mark its general joy, by any 
exad proportion to the adtual danger, from 
which their Sovereign had efcap’d. Henry 
the Fourth, who was born for the delight 
of the human race, had he efcap’d from the 
dagger of Ravaillac, could not have receiv’d 
more unlverfal, more flattering, or more 
cordial teftiraonies of the attachment ofhh 
people, than were laid at the feet of George 

C the 
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the Third in eager profufion.—AddrehTes 
are not, Indeed, always to be regarded as the 
indifputable teds of the real fentlments or 
adherence of the Engilfli people ; nor have 
any of our mod beloved Princes received 
more numerous, or more adulatory ones, 
than did James the Second and Richard 
Cromwell. Ufurpers, Ideots, and Tyrants, 
have been fuccedivcly complimented with 
almod the fame profedions of duty and af¬ 
fection. But, in this Indance, the general 
joy naturally arlling in every loyal bread, 
from a confcioufirefs of tire danger with 
which their Sovereign had been menac’d, 
and from which, he had efcap’d, was per¬ 
haps augmented in its effedt, by an obvious 
and unavoidable rededion on the charadler 
of the Prince, who mud have fucceeded to 
the vacant throne. 

This confideration obliterated at once 
the recollcdlion of the faded glories of the 

Englldi 
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Englilh name ; the remembrance of that 
unhappy war whicli emancipated America, 
refior’d the proflrate genius of France, and 
render’d back to Spain theproudeft trophies 
of more triumphant reigns! Ail thcfe ca¬ 
lamities were buried in the fentiments and 
expreflions of exultation and pleafure, re- 
fulting from the recent efcape of the King 
from the knife of an afi'aflin. 

To fo extraordinary, and improbable a 
point of popularity has George the Third 
been elevated, by a combination of cir- 
cumftances, after a reign of fix and twenty 
years ; the hrll portion of which contains 
no event worthy the commemoration 
of hiftory, except a peace, unqueftionably 
inferior to the juft expectations of a vic¬ 
torious nation: but, the latter part of 
which favv the altar of viflory throivn 
down, and the Imperial Eagle, which had 
C 2 foajr’d. 
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foar’d fo high, trampled in the dufl;, in- 
lulted, and expiring !—A reign, already 
longer in its duration, than any, except 
that of George the Second, fince the death 
of Elizabeth, has rendered the charader 
of the King Intimately known to every 
order of his fubjefts: And altho’ hiftory 
will not rank him among thofe few chofen 
and immortal fpirits, raifed up by Provi¬ 
dence in her bounty, for the felicity and 
admiration of mankind ; yet will fhe, when 
fadion and party are exfmd, confign him 
no mean, or unworthy place in the t«mple 
of departed monarchs. If he fhall not be 
plac’d with Trajan, and Antoninus, and 
Aurelius, vet fhall he “ foar above the 
limits of a vulgar fate.” He has not, like 
Homs the I’ourrcenth, wafted the blood of 
Ills people in ollentatlous and wanton 
invafions of the dominions of Princes 
allied to him by dcicent, or conneded 

with 



with him by treaties. His wars, how¬ 
ever inglorious, or cleftiuclive in their 
progrefs, originated in principles, which 
even rebellion mufl; refpecSt, altho’ Ihe 
may oppofe. Fortitude, equanimity, le¬ 
nity, benignity : All the virtues, which 
adorn the humble walks of private life are 
to be traced in the palace of George the 
Third, and have accompanied him thro’ 
every period of his reign. If he has not 
rivall’d the Medecis in the protcifhon of the 
arts and fclences, he has at leaf! extended 
to them a degree of patronage and of 
attention, which has neither been charac- 
terlflic of, nor hereditary in the Houfe of 
Hanover, fmee their acceflion to the throne 
of England. His continence, the decorum 
of his manners, and his conjugal virtues, 
have even in an age like this, produced an 
effe6f proportionable to their intrinfic merit; 
and have lield Irim up to the public eye in a 
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point of view, to which no heart of feel-> 
iiig, or mind of rcfleclion, can ever be in- 
fcnlible. Adorn’d with thefe amlalde qua¬ 
lities, and aided by the concomitance of 
circum.ftances which I have endeavour’d 
faithfully to delineate, we fhall not 
perhaps wonder at the advantageous pofi- 
tion, in which his Majefty appears to his 
people, and to all Europe, at the clofe of 
1786. 

A fpcculative mind, habituated to range 
with freedom, and to meditate without I'e- 
flraint on the events of lltc, will perhaps 
find as ample fubjeft for admiration and 
aflonilhment, in the prefent unpopularity 
ofthe Heir to the Britifh Monarchy, as it 
may have done in the popularity of the 
Soverei«n liimfelf. A Prince of W ales is 
plac’d by Nature and by fortune on lb 
high and fo favour’d an eminence above 

mankind — 
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mankind—All his aftions, and his very 
cxcefles, are beheld thro’ lo deceptive, or 
fo fav’ourable a medium—He is environ’d 
by fuch a fplendor, refulting from youth, 
and royal dignity, and expectation of fu¬ 
ture virtues ; that it requires no fmall de¬ 
viation from all that can excite attachment, 
or lay claim to efteem, in order to dived: 
himfelf, it not of the approbation, at leaft 
of the perlonai adherence of the far {greater 
part of thole, over whom he is one day, 
probably deflin’d to reigh. The errors of 
the father, only illuminate, and endear the 
fbn ; who, as not being Implicated in the 
difgraces, or involv’d in the mifeondua of 
government, is ever by the erring multi¬ 
tude, regarded as the fure pledge of future 
times of tranquility and happlnefs. 

Decorated, as the Prince of Wales pecu- 
liai :y is, with all the graces of perfonal ele¬ 
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gance, improv’d by education, cultivated 
by letters, enlarg’d by an acquaintance 
with men, not often attain’d by perfons, 
fo far removed from the walks of private 
and common life.—Endow’d even with 
powers of pleafing, and capacities of a con¬ 
vivial and a focial kind, not inferior to 
thofe fo much admired in Charles the Se¬ 
cond.—Aitable even to familiarity, addicted 
to the enjoyment of the table, and cer¬ 
tainly not infenfible to the charms of 
beauty, and the fedudllons which accom¬ 
pany it.-How, may it be afked, can a 

youth, to whom Nature has been thus li¬ 
beral, and on whom every eye is naturally 
turn’d with predilection and partiality, 
have contriv’d, before he has yet fully at¬ 
tain’d to manhood, to fliake the attedlions, 
and to diminilh, if not forfeit the refpedt, 
almofc infeparable from his pevfon and his 
dignity } It is an invidious, but it may he 

to 
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to future times, a ufeful taik, to explain 
]fow a Prince of Wales fnciy degrade him^ 
felf in the eyes of a difcerning, a loyal, bu? 
an impartial people. 

He may lay the foundation of this me* 
lancholy proof of his power, by a depar* 
ture from that {acred and primeval law, 
written by the finger of Nature deep in the 
human heart, of filial piety and obedience; 
a duty, as inviolable, and as much exa<S* 
ed from the Prince to the Sovereign, as 
from the laftand ioweft fubjed to his pa-? 
rent; a virtue, ever found to exift with 
moft force and energy hi thofe bofoms, 
where Nature has implanted all the moft 
benign and kindly aftedions !—^He may 
accomplilh it by forming his neareft con- 
nedions of familiarity and intimacy, not 
from among the youth who naturally fur- 
round the fucceifor to the Throne; but 

P from 
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from the mod obfcure and unprincipled 
individuals, with which a capital, fuch as 
this is, mud of necedity teem. He may 
give the final wound to his popularity,and 
to the fond partlalltv of a great people, by 
forming a coymeB'ion of fo ambiguous, fo 
enigmatical, and fo undefia’d a nature, 
tliat mankind, with anxious, but fearful 
eyes, fhall tremble to explore, what yet they 
defire to afeertain ; And if this extraordi¬ 
nary, and. namelefs flaould be form’d 

with a perfon, of a religious perfuafion dif¬ 
ferent from that of the country in which 
fo drange a fccne is afted ; it Is only to 
contempt and ridicule that he can fly, to 
avoid general dldpprohation and refent- 
ment. Thclb, and I had almod faid, only 
tliefc, arc tlie means by which a Prince of 
Whiles can defeend from the proud emi- 
Ticnce on which he i.s plac’d; by which 
lie can compel a rcluAant people to depre¬ 


cate 
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cate his reign, and to anticipate with ter¬ 
ror that event, to which they are ufually 
too prone to look with warm and pleafing 
expectation. 

I fliall be told, perhaps, that Henry 
the Fifth, fo dear to every lover of 
Glory, or of his country, emerg’d from 
a fimllar cloud, which lhaded and ob- 
feur’d him, before he afeended the 
Throne of England. But, where is the 
preterided fimillarity between the'Conque- 
ror of Aglncourt, and the fon of George 
the Third? Can the exceffes of intempe¬ 
rance, or levity, probably exaggerated to 
us by that magic pen which Shakfpeare 
held, or however accurately true they 
may even be fuppofed, form any real re- 
femblance between the tw^o Princes r It is 
like the limillarlty which Burnet has ingc- 
nioufly dlfcover’d between Charles the Se- 
D 2 cond 
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ccnd and Tiberius, o?i[y confifting in thcif 
common attachment to the pleafures of 
women.—May that tefemblancejfo dear and 
fo precious, be difcover’d in future years; 
and may the reign of George tlie Fourth, 
If it ever fhall take place, equal In luf- 
tre, but exceed in duration that of Henry 
the f ifth ! It is not yet too late to regain the 
cfieem, and recover the affections of a ge¬ 
nerous people, ever prone to pity and to par¬ 
don the errors, which do not proceed from 
depravity of heart, or defedl of principle* 
Time will infenfibly draw a veil acrofs his 
pafl irregularities, and confign them td 
per])etual oblivion. Let him exprefs to¬ 
wards his Father and his Sovereign, a de¬ 
cent and a filial reverence, however he 
may retain his private opinion on matters 
of policy! Let him prove to a nation, de- 
ferving of his confidence, and anxious to 
find him worthy their’s, that he is inca¬ 
pable 
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paWeof enterlnginto any engagement, from 
thepoflible eventual confequencesof which, 
their happlnefsortranquillty may everbe en¬ 
danger’d ! Let him rife above the little po¬ 
licy ,to which former Princes of Wales may, 
in other times, (and when from peculiarity 
of circumftances fuch a policy might per¬ 
haps be venial,) have condefeended ;—that 
of dividing the court and the country, and 
eftablilhing the rival fa£llons of the father 
and the fon !—Then lhall he be indeed the 
idol of an admiring people ; and imagi¬ 
nation fliall fondly fee revive in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, on a Brunfwic brow, the 
unfading laurels with which the temples 
^f Plantagent are for ever adorned ! 

Among the political phoenomena of the 
prefent century, and certainly as the moft 
prominent feature which charadterifes the 
clofe of the year 1786, may be confider’d 

the 
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the poiTeffion of the firfi; executive office 
in this complicated government, <juietly 
retain’d by a youth, who has already 

held the fituation above three years.- 

Perhaps, no time has ever yet beheld fo 
fingular and unexampled a circumftance. 
Favourites have. Indeed, in every age, with 
unexperienced hand, prefumed to guide 
the vefl'el of ftate, elate with the infolence 
of youth, and intoxicated with the Royal 
favour. Their temerity, and their inca¬ 
pacity have ufually, too, carried with 
them their own punlfliment, and foon 
conducted the pageant to ignominy, and 
frequently to death. But in a nation, and 
in a government regulated as this Is^, 
where favouritlfm is either unknown, or 
at lead: reftrifted within narrower limits 
than in more defpotic countries, the road 
to political elevation is widely different. 
The beams of Royal favour, though they 

may 
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may gild and illuminate, yet do not 
difpenfe in this temperate region, that 
foftering warmth which can fupply every 
inherent deficiency, and impart every cji- 
dowment requifite for the government of 
mankind. Genius and talents, however 
fubllme and capacious, fuftained by in- 
duftry, and fortified by application, can 
alone condu£l to, and fuftain in fo giddy 
an eminence. In addition to thele reqiil- 
fites, Mr. Pitt was aided by the luftre of 
hereditary fame, and of his father’s fer- 
vices. Above all, he was indebted to a 
peculiar combination of circumflances, 
which, perhaps more than all his virtues 
or endowments, elevated him to the pre¬ 
mature polTeflion of the highefl: employ¬ 
ment of the State. It muft, however, be 
confefs’d even by his enemies, that he 
has not been found unworthy of lo rapid 
and extraordinary a promotion to tlieium- 
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mlt of power ; and that he has betray’d 
little, if any, of the fire and promptitude 
on one hand, or of the intemperance and 
inexperience on the other, ufually charac- 
teriflicof youth. 

Awkward and ungraceful In his perfon, 
cold and dlftant in his manners, referv’d 
and fometimes ftately in his deportment; 
Mr. Pitt is not form’d to captivate man¬ 
kind by the graces of external figure or ad- 
drefs. Diftinguilh’d by no uncommon, 
fenfibility to the attraftions of women, it is 
not from tliat fex he can expect the cn- 
thufiaftic fupport, and more than mafeu- 
liue exertions, which his great political 
antagonift has repeatedly experienc’d on 
the mofl trying occafions. Little attach’d 
to amufement or difTipation, whatever 
form it may aflume; and even, when 
ho unbends to convivial feftivity or re¬ 
laxation 

9 
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laxation, confin’d and private in its in¬ 
dulgence ; his hours are dedicated to an 
almoft unremitted application to the 
fundlions of his office. Parfimonious of 
the public revenue, and tenacious of the 
exhaufted finances of a Treafury drained 
by preceding profufion, his conducl, as 
Minifter, forms a ftriking contrail to 
the facility and prodigality of former 
adminiflrations. Difinterefled in his dif- 
tribution of offices, and felecl in his choice 
of thofe on whom he confers employ¬ 
ments, the nation has not reoarded 
his abilities with more admiration, than 
it has confen‘’d applaufe and veneration 
on his principles. Endow’d with talents 
unexampled for fwaying a popular affem- 
bly: perfpicuous and clear amidft all 
the energy and fire of oratory; ample, 
yet not prolix or diffufe: except from 
repetition, yet leaving no part of his 
E fubjedl 
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fubjecu untouch’d, or unexplain’d. Ani¬ 
mated in debate, though cold and fevere 
in converfatlon ; copious in his diftioh, 
and felcCl in every figure or expreffion 
with which he chufes to enrich or adorn 
his fpccch ; addrefiing himfelf as much' 
to the judgment, as to the imagination ; 
and gaining, by the mingled force of 
language and of conviclion, a ready en¬ 
trance to the heart: Such is the prefent 
Minlfler of the Englifla people, and fuch 
is the impartial portrait of his virtues, and 
ills defeats 1 

Perhaps, a lefs rigid and unbending 
charafter: Perhaps a lefs fparing and 
ccconomlcal fuperintendance in fome cir- 
cuniifances, of the public treafure, however 
meritorious in itfelf: Perhaps a greater 
degree of attention to the individuals, 
upon whom refts the foundation of his 
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own greatncfi; and a portion of that 
venality, (liowevcr the term may flartle 
and affright) which in this democratical 
government, as in that of Rome, is un¬ 
fortunately too neceflary to enable a great 
and good Minifter to retain a Ration of 
public utility——Perhaps, I fay, a mix¬ 
ture of thefe ingredients, like poifons in 
phyfic, might produce the moft falutary 
and beneficial effects. We are not in the 
age of the Scipios, or even, I fear, of 
, Cato. The Roman empire was not wor¬ 
thy of a Pertinax, though it fubmitted 
to a Severus ; and the Praetorian guards, 
accuRomed to fell the Imperial dignity, 
knew no longer how to confer it as 
a voluntary donation on fuperlor virtue. 
The MiniRer who will maintain his fitua- 
tion in this country, muR condefcend, 
however reludantly, to adopt the arts of 
Government; arts, become indifpenfible j 
E z and 



and alike pra^lifed by a Clarendon, or an 
Oxford ; by Walpole, and by North ! 

When I have thus finlHi’d the portrait 
of the Minifter, I may be faid in it to 
have comprehended almoft the whole ad- 
miniftration. Mr. Pitt, “ with Atlanteati 
Hionlders,” fupports the incumbent weight 
of the monarchy, and {lands, like Ajax, 
tingle and alone, amid hofts of furround¬ 
ing enemies. One, and one only friend, 
appears, decorated with the infgnia of 
legal dignity, to oppofe in another Houfe, 
the attacks of Oppofition. Wherever elfe 
I look, I fee only a vail vacuity ; a vacuity, 
where no talents, no powers of oratory, no 
flrength of intellect Illuminate the dark- 
nefs, or cheer the gloom ! The names of 
a Sydney, and a Carmarthen, can only be 
tranfmitted to future times, by being in¬ 
volved in the llluflrious tlaill of Pitt, and 

mu ft 
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muft be preferved from oblivion by mixing 
in his radiance. They may “ purfue the 
“ the triumph, and partake the gale 
but never can mingle in the fplendor of 
the renown: too happy, if their want of 
ability fereen them from invefligation ; A 
Jenkinlbn, and a Bundas, may indeed fup- 
ply the defects of the Cabinet, in either 
Houfe of Parliament: But, England was 
not accuftom’d in better times, to fee the 
foreign interefts of her Crown thus aban¬ 
doned and thus neglebled, in every Court of 
Europe, and every quarter of the globe. 

It is not lufficient for men, who affume 
and undertake to condu(fl the affairs of 
nations, that they poflefs probity and good 
intentions. Talents and application muft 
mark them out from among the croud of 
nobility who furround the throne, and 
entitle them to occupy the dangerous 

eminences 
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eminences of ftnte : Nor when thele are 
wanting, can any adventitious decorations 
of rank, or ll’uflrlous birth, be admitted 
as a compeniation for fuch inherent and 
incurable defects. . ; 

Yet, under thefe manifeft vices of the 
Admlnlftratlon, and incompetent as it muft 
perhaps be confder’d to propel the lan¬ 
guid wheels of Government in many 

of its moll effentlal opp^ations;- 

Suftain’d, as it appears to be, by the 
gigantic and fingle talents of one in¬ 
dividual, fill in early youth ; Dependant 
not only on his life, but on the life 
of others, by whofc demife he could no 
longer be in a fituation to prefde in the 
Houfe of Commons, where his lofs, or 
abfence would be completely Irreparable. 
Thus precarious, and thus defective as It 
muft be allow’d, yet it's duration appears 


to 
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to have no vifible, or even probable llmita. 
It refts on the two great and fubftantial 
foundations, of the unqueftionable favour 
of the Crown, and the equally undifputed 
opinions of the people. Perhaps, I might 
add without feverity, that it is propp’d and 
fuflain’d by a third clrcumftance ; the dlf- 
incllnation of the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants of Great-Britain, to the component 
members of the lafl Adminiftratlon : and 
an opinion generally dltfus’d, (whether 
true or falfe, I fliall not flop to examine,) 
that there is in that great party, more 
fplendor of talents, than reflltude of inten¬ 
tion, or principles of political virtue. 

Having tlTur wander’d thro’ the fertile 
fields' of Miniflerlal plenty, where alone 
are to be found the golden apples of the 
Hcfperides, it is time that we turn our 
eye upon the barren wafle of Oppofition. 

Here 
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Here chilling poverty appears in all it’s 
terrors. 

“ No ftreams, as amber fmooth, as amber clear. 
Are feeii to flow, or heard to warble here.” 


Yet, ungrateful and flerile as the foil may 
feem, it is fertiliz’d by one fpring, the 
v/aters of which, tho’ they cannot convert 
what they touch to gold, yet will difpenle 
what gold can never purchafe—Fame and 
Immortality. That fpring is the Fountain 
of Genius, and of the Mufes ; the Pierian 
Spring, which flow’d thro’ ancient Greece, 
and cloath’d with unfading verdure, the 
barren plains and favage rocks of Attica. 
It is that facred Fountain, at which Me¬ 
nander, and Horace, and Lucian drank, 
whofe infpiring waters animated their 
Angers, and ftrung their lyres. 


Witnefs 
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—Witnefs thofe two beautiful and -un¬ 
equalled compofitions, in which fatire has 
exhaufted her keened; fhafts; in which, 
the mod claffical purity is blended with 
modern urbanity; where humour fits en- 
fhrin’d on a throne, in the conftruction of 
which genius has lavlfhly employ’d her 
choiceft materials ; and which lhall pre- 
fervG to diftant times, the names of a 
Mawbey, or a Turner, facred to immortal 
ridicule !—I need not fay that I can only 
mean the “ Rolliad,” and the “ Proba¬ 
tionary Odes.” It is however to be la¬ 
mented, that future ages will not be able 
to tafte and to comprehend, many of the 
mod delicate and pointed allufions, from 
the circumdances of perfonality which 
accompany them, and which time will 
loon involve in obfcurity and darknefs. 
W hether regarded as produclions of prole, 
or or poetry, they dand alone and ynri- 
F vailed; 
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vailed : fuperior, perhaps, to the “ Dun- 
clad” itfelf in energy, and not inferior in 
harmony of numbers; abounding with 
all the attic fait fo delicate to the tafte in 
Horace ; fevere and manly as the (inefl: 
iatires of Juvenal. 

While, however, I yield this involuntary 
tehimony to the matchlefs talents which 
produced the “ Rolliad,” and the “ Pro¬ 
bationary Odes,” I muft with equal im¬ 
partiality, cenfure and condemn that daring 
and licentious fpirit, which pervades them 
thro’ every page : <and which, after having 
demollfh’d all the intermediate barriers, has- 
laid it’s f'tcrllegious hand upon the Throne 
Itfelf. There it fhould have flopp’d it’s 
rage, and laid it’s impoifoned arrows at 
the rout of hirjefly. Not that I mean to de¬ 
picture an Englifh Prince, as exempt from, 
or fuperior to the great tribunal of the opi- 


inons 
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nions of his People. He is amenable, he 
ought fb to be, to that laft and higheft ju- 
rifdldlion, eftablifli’d by nature in the 
minds of men. Such may he ever re¬ 
main ! , ■ ‘But, becaufe the Motiarch, 
in his public and regal capacity, is account¬ 
able to his fubjedts, and an object of their 
fair difquifition—was it generous or mag¬ 
nanimous, to purfue the tnaii thro’ every 
walk of private retirement ? Is it becoming 
the honeft rage, and inherent dignity of 
fatire, to hold up a Sovereign—I will not 
fay to the. ridicule, but to the contumely 
and derifion of his own people ? To per-* 
vade, and drag into open day, all the little 
perfonalitles and weakneffes, infeparablc 
from mortality, however elevated it’s 
ftatlon ? To follow him with unremitted 
perfecution, from St. James’s to Windfor, 
and from Windfor to Kew ? With inde¬ 
fatigable and fubtle induflry, to depicture 
F 2 him 
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him in every difgraceful attitude or 
pofition, from the crouded levee, to the 
kitchen-garden, or the grocer’s Ihop ?—It 
was not thus that Junius, with the arm 
of genius laid his flrong hand upon the 
Monarch, in an earlier period of his reign. 
He difdain’d to perfecute the man, tho’ he 
attack’d the King. He did not purfue the 
Imperial fugitive, from the Palatine Hill 
and the Palace of the Ciefars, to his ob- 
feure retreat at Tiber and at Baia;. He 
{loop’d not to debafe, or to tarnilh his 
immortal labours, by deviating into unge¬ 
nerous perfonalities; but having dedi¬ 
cated his pen to public utility, he dif- 
dained to convert it to private pique, or to 
purpofes unworthy of it’s dignity. The 
Euglifh people, liberal and impartial in 
their judgments, will never miflake this 
important and ellential difference between 
the two produdtious; and tho’ they may 

admit 
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admit their equal and unrivalled claims to 
admiration, as worksoffuperiorgenius, will 
ever confer the palm of fuperior merit, 
where it is fo juftly demanded. 

But, to return from this digrefllon,—• 
At the head of that great band denomi¬ 
nated the “ Oppofition,” and compos’d of 
fo motley materials, as no longer to be re¬ 
ducible to any fix’d colour or form, ap 
pears Mr. Fox; and, near him, co-ordi¬ 
nate, but not co-equal, his once great an- 
tagonift, tho’ now his friend and fellow- 

labourer, Lord North.-It would be 

mockery to regard the Duke of Portland, 
however refpedtable and excellent in his 
private charader, as other than the pageant 
of a party, round whom the chieftains 
aflemble:—The Lord Rockingham of 
1787; and diftinguilh’d by nearly fimilar 
endowments of heart and of underflanding, 

with 
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with that departed Marquis. If I place Mr. 
Fox foremoil in this lift, it is, that tho* 
inferior in nominal rank to Lord North, ' 
he is ftir fupcrior to him in all thofe 
qualities, which demand, or which acquire 
dominion over the minds of men. 

Not more liberally endow’d by Nature 
witli the graces of external figure, or with 
tlie elegance of manner and addrefs, than 
lus rival Mr. Pitt, he has yet an unknown 
and undelcribable fomething, which per¬ 
vades the darknefs of his complexion, and 
flieds a fort of luftre acrofs his Saturnine 
features. Whether it can be termed a 
fmilc, I will not venture to affert i but it 
certainly has the eftedt upon the heart, 
which fmiles are calculated to produce } 
tiiat of infplring confidence, and exciting 
complacency. Defcended from a Monarch, 
diftingulfli’d by this peculiar and charac- 

tcriftlc 
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tcrtftic excellence of face, he may per¬ 
haps claim an hereditary title to it. Son 
to a nobleman, as much rrrark’d out by 
public obloquy and accufation, whether 
juftly or unjuftly acquir’d, as Lord Chat¬ 
ham was by general favour and admi¬ 
ration, he cannot look for proteclioii 
to paternal virtues, or plead the patriotilm 
and difintereftednefs of the Houfe of 
Holland. 

Unequall’d in the arts of attaching 
mankind to his perlbn and fortunes ; fteady 
and fervent in his friendlhips; open and 
avow’d in his enmities ; never abandoning 
thofe, under any circumftances, to whom 
he is bound by political ties, he is defign’d 
by Nature for the Chief of a party. 
Educated In the fchoolof political learning, 
brought into the Senate before he had 
attain’d to manhood, and joining a long 

experience 
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experience to the vigour of natural ta¬ 
lents ; he may be confidcr’d as confuni'? 
mate in all that detail of knowledge, only 
to be acquired by an early Initiation into 
the rnyflcrles of a democratical govern¬ 
ment. Poficffing powers of eloquence, lefs 
copious and brilliant, but perhaps more 
folid and logical than thofe of Mr. Pitt, he 
is equally form’d to captivate, to convince, 
and to fubdue. Skill’d either to entrench 
hhnfelf in almofl: impregnable fahnefies ; 
or to carry the thunders of the war into 
the lines of the enemy, he can with the 
fame facility imitate Scipio, or Fabius ; 
He can adopt the Confular dignity, or 
the Trlbunitlan rage. Abandon’d in the 
more early llages of his life to the frenzy 
of play, and to all the diflipations of 
youth and unlimited profufion ; a por¬ 
tion of thofe defedts and errors accompa¬ 
nies his riper years, and lullics the luflre 

of 
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of his high endowments. So far from beiag 
like his more fortunate rival, indifferent to 
the company, or fuperior, to the blan- 
difhments of women, Mr. Fox docs not 
blufli to appear with the companion of 
his fofter hours, in a phaeton in Hyde 
Park, or in the firft rows of a crowded 
theatre. Convivial in his nature, and 
open to focial pleafurcs, he confirms his 
political triumph over the mind, by his 
private and perfonal conqueft of the hear^ 
Bold and decided even to temerity in his 
condud as a Minifter, he is capable by 
turns, of aggrandizing, or of diminifhing 
the power of the Crown ; and of juftifying 
by reafons and arguments the moft plau- 
fible, the meafure, of whatever nature, 
which he flaall have feen fit to adopt.— 
Generous and beneficent in his difpofition, 
placable and forgiving in his temper, his 

political enmities extend not beyond the 
Q limits 
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limits of a debate, or the walls of a 
Houle of Commons. Equal to his anta- 
gonilb, In all the fublime talents requifite 
for the government of an empire: 
Superior to him in modern and polite 
knowledge ; in an acquaintance with Eu¬ 
rope, its manners, its courts, and its 
languages : he is his inferior only in one 
requifite ; an opinion of his public prin¬ 
ciple, generally dilius’d among the people. 
When to this great and Inherent defeft, is 
fuper-added the unqutfclonable alienation 
of his Sovereign, both to his perfon and 
his party; we may lament, but we cannot 
be furprifed, that abilities fo univerfal and 
fublime are left unemployed, and arc 
permitted “ to wafte their fvveetnefs on 
the defert air.” 

From this iliuflrious and finning cha¬ 
racter, by an obvious and natural tranfi- 

tion, 
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lion, we pafs to Lord Nortli: a noble¬ 
man, once high in the confidence of his 
Sovereign, and poflefs’d of more than 
mlnifterial power for a term of near 
twelve years; now a monument of de¬ 
parted greatnefs. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen, from his high ellateF* 

\ 

and compell’d to take fiielter from obli¬ 
vion and infignificance, under the protefc- 
Ing {hleld of that party, who purfued 
him with unrelenting violence, and hunt¬ 
ed him at laft into the tolls!-Havlnsr 

rais’d the banner of revolt againfl the 
very Prince, whom he had fo long ferved, 
and from whofe bounty he had deriv’d fo 
many advantages, it is not to that draw¬ 
ing room, of which he was once the orna¬ 
ment, that he can ever a^ain look for an 
G 3 al}'lum 
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aulum. Employment, it Is indeed pol^ 
ilble, that he may obtain ; but, confidence 
muff; be for ever extind. Endow’d with al- 
moft all the attainments, or abilities, which 
can enliven fociety, or diffufe mirth and 
fehivity tlirough private life; Form’tl to 
charm his friends, and to dlfarm even his 
enemies, by powers of humour and ridi¬ 
cule unequalled, he was deficient in all 
tlie llerner virtues and qualities of a Mi- 
niffer and a Statefman. Vigour, energy, 
coercion, principle—thefe W'ere unhappily 
w.anting ; and their defect entail’d on this 
unfortunate country, a war, in which her 
glory was loft, her dominions and pro- 
\'inces torn from her on every fide, and 
her public credit exhaufted, undermin’d 
and fnaken to its foundation. But, let 
me refped the afhes of the politically dead, 
.ilid tread lightly over them ! Perfonally 
and Individually amiable, tho’ an objeft of 

publi 
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public cenfure, his private virtues yet ex¬ 
tend feme proteftiou to his unfhelterM 
head, and claim, even amid the wreck of 
an empire, our efteem and our afFe^lion. 

I fhall content myfelf with charadleriz- 
Ing the genius of Oppofition, and marking 
its outline, without defeending to a deli¬ 
neation of its lefs prominent features.— 
The eccentric, and ill regulated imagination 
of a Burke, unreftraln’d in its wild exceffes 
by temper and judgment, is not calculated 
to add ftrength to that party, however 
it may frequently dazzle and delight by 
its illufive brilliancy. But, I flrould indeed 
be deficient, if I did not pay the tribute of 
one line, to fo rare and fo matchlefs a com¬ 
bination of talents, as meet in a Sheridan, 
There, a temperate and a winning elocution, 
fuflain’d by claflic elegance, adorn’d with 
dramatic and images and allufions, 

pointed 
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pointed with thekeeneft irony, and rifm^, 
when neccflhry, into the boldeft animation, 
confpire to render him one of the moft 
confpicuous leaders of parliamentary de-, 
bate. 

The year 1786 has been dislinguilh’d- 
by one great and extraordinary event, the 
effects of which mull:, in all probability,, 
extend far beyond the reigns of George the- 
Third, or Louis the Sixteenth, and will be 
felt to diftant times. The “ Commer- 
“ cial Treaty,” recently fign’d and inter¬ 
chang’d, is a vaff gulph of political and 
commercial fpcculaticn, vchcre the keened: 
and mod pervafivc fight cannot penetrate 
tlie darkiicfs. Pregnant with unknown and 
unafeertained benefits, or injuries, to this 
country ; and producing, in one great adl, 
a complete revolution in the fydem of po¬ 
licy, adopted by England during feveral 

ages 
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ages, it can only at prefent be confider’d as 
an experiment, to which time mud affir 
the leal of approbation or condemnation. 
Too complicated and Intricate in it’s na¬ 
ture, too comprehenfive and vaft in it’s 
operation, for any judgment to embrace 
without the imputation of temerity, it’s 
principle, at lead, appears in fo “ quef- 
tionable a fhape,” that it cannot on a fird 
view, be regarded with other lentiments 

than thofe of predile£lion.-To 

extinguidi, or to diminifh thofe illi¬ 
beral prejudices, and thofe immortal 
wars, which, from the reign of Edward 
the Third, have devaded the two Mo¬ 
narchies, and alternately convulfed 
them: To fubditute the mild in¬ 

terchange of commercial advantages, 
and reciprocal benefits: To open nev/ 
and untried channels for activity, en- 
terprize, and indudry, Thefe objects, 

if 
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If they can be attained, will do equal ho¬ 
nour to the genius of the Minifter who 
plana’d, and to the fpirit of the age which 
adopted them. Whether they are fo ob¬ 
tained, or not, I am not fo prefumptuous, 
as to pretend to determine. But, when I fee 
the public prints teeming with invedlive 
againft the prefent treaty, becaufe it bears lb 
intimate a refemblance to the treaty of com¬ 
merce figned in 1713, and which was rejedt- 
cd in the fubfequent triumph of a rival fac¬ 
tion, I cannot help commiferating the ig¬ 
norance and credulity of a people, who can 
be made the dupes of fo wretched an impofi- 
tion. If there be any apology for the defec¬ 
tion of that Miniftry from the great alliance, 
which under Queen Anne, had fo nearly 
brought Louis the Fourteenth to the laft 
Lage of deflrudlion. If the names of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke can have any claim to be 
pronounced, without refentment and in¬ 
dignation, 
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<ligurition, as the authors ot' the peace of 
Utrecht; it is from the degree of compara¬ 
tive merit,' vvliicli they may claim with the 
Englifh people, for having fabricated and 
,9btained the Commercial Treaty. It was 
the compemation given by the Court of 
"^Trfailles for our political honour, and na= 
tional faith, facrifced to France : It wms a 
bribe, bafely accepted by England, for the 
deftruction of Holland, and the Houfe of 
Aufuria, who were abandoned to their evil 
.dcftlny, and to the cliaftifement of Villars. 
i call upon the names and writings of 
Torcy, and of Defmarets, who were then 
at the head of the councils and finances of 
the French iMonarchy, to prove the juftice 
of my aflertion ! Vfhether Vergennes may 
not adopt a hmilar line of policy ; whe¬ 
ther that able and artful court may not 
find their interefi:, in extending to us fuch 
amt^ueftionable advantages of trade, as wall 
H induce 
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induce us to overlook higher and nobler 
objects of national confideration, may be 
matter for enquiry, or for caution. “ Ti- 
“ meo Danaos, et dona ferentes.” But, 
that a fair equality of apparent commercial, 
benefit is meant to be allow’d us, I think 
will fcarcely admit of any reafonable 
doubt. 

The year 1786 has llkewlfe been dif- 
tinguilh’d by the death of one of the moll 
illuffnous and extraordinary perfonages, 
who has appear’d on earth in modern 
ages. A Prince, like Csfar, “ grac’d 
“ with both Minervaslike him, 
“ alone and fuperior,” not in rank and 
dignity, but in fplendour of talents, and 
in every fublirne endowment of the human 
mind. I need not fay, that I mean the 
late King of Pruflia, who expir’d, after a 
reign, immortali2,’d by the rnofl incredible 

exertions 
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exertions of genius and vigour, during fix 
and forty years ; and the energy of whofe 
abilities could only be eclips’d and extln- 
guifli’d, by the feparatlon of his mind 
and body. Future times, who lhall look 
back through the medium of years upon 
his' character and reign, will require all 
the teftlmony of concurring hlftorical evi¬ 
dence, to compel their reluctant belief 
of the unexampled dlfplay of military 
prowefs, and civil endowments, which he 
exerted, to extricate his dominions from 
the vaft combination, by which they were 
furrounded. Perhaps, Impartial poftcrlty 
will even admit much, which may pal¬ 
liate, though not altogether exculpate his 
feverltles and a£ts of violence, committed, 
during the great war of 1756, In Saxony 
and Bohemia. Excelles, which were un- 
queftlonably more the refult of lituatlon, 
than of fentlment ; more produced by 
H 2 neceflity, 
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neceiTity, than arifing from cbarafter ? 
They will recollect, tliat while he fet fire 
to the fuburbs of Drefden, and carried off 
the Saxon youth of both fexes with the 
favage ferocity of a Genferlc, or an Attlla, 
never more to revifit their paternal feats ; 
he was yet, where the fftal neceffities of 
v/ar allowed him to coufuit the elegance 
of his genius, or the clemency of his 
nature, the patron of arts, and the pro- 
teiffor of his vanquifhed enemies. The 
fame monarch, who drove Auguftus the 
Third from his hereditary dominions, 
and compell’d him to take refuge among 
his Pollfh fubjeTs ; yet, when mafter of 
the palace and capital of his rival, was 
fo far from exercillng the rights of con- 
flueft there, that he only modedly be- 
fought permiffion of the Queen of Po¬ 
land, to place his chair oppofite the 
“ Notte” of Corrcglo, in order to ad¬ 
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siiire it’s beauties. Magnanimous and 
exalted in his feelings, he was rais’d above 
his fubjefts more by dignity of talents 
than of fituation. Clement and forgiv*- 
ing, even where the injuries offered to 
him were of the moft wounding and per- 
fonal nature, he never condefcended to 
punifn or refent them. Pervading with 
eager and adllve eye, every department of 
the State; uniting unparallel’d corporal 
aftivlty, to equal energy of intellect, he 
extended his protection, or his punllh- 
jnent to every clafs of his fubjecfts. Averfe 
to the eftufion of human blood, no fcaf- 
folds ffreamed In Berlin, during a reign, 
of near half a century. Terrible to his 
enemies in peace, from the recollection of 
his exploits in war; Courted and ad¬ 
mir’d throughout Europe, by its Princes, 
who contended for his frlendfiilp : Rever’d 
by his fubjedtSj and idoliz’d by his foldiery, 

the 
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the companions of his viclones; he at 
length funk under the common lot of 
mortality, from v/hich all his talents 
could nut exempt him ; leaving behind 
him a name, which mull endure, and 
augment in celebrity, as long ns man pof- 
fefles a capacity of perpetuating, or tranf- 
mitting any tedimony of his own exldence! 
—A new Prince has afeended the Pruffian 
throne, educated in the great fchool of 
his predecelTor ; and towards whom it is 
natural, peculiarly in the prefent critical 
fituation of Plolland, for all Europe to 
turn their attentive eyes, at the opening 
of his reign. I (hall not, however, purfue 
any further, the fubjedl of German tranf- 
adlions, or continental politics. The flaort 
remainder of thefe papers will be diretded 
to more domedic objedls. 


T wo 
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Two fingular and interefting fceiies 
occupy the principal part of this canvas, 
and arreif the attention. Scenes, whicli^ 
in all ages feem to have been acted, and 
by which Athens and Rome were fuc- 
ceflively diigraced ! Scenes, which recal 
to every clafiic mind the injured names 
of Themiftoclcs, and of Phocion; of 
Scipio, and of Camillusl 

If there be a man, to whom this grate¬ 
ful country Hiould erect public fratucs, and 
whom file Ihould enroll amoiiG: her tute- 

O 

lary deities, it is unqucftionably to Lord 
Rodney that fuch honours are due. It is to 
him that we are indebted for one proud 
day, mnequall’d in the Britifh hlftory; 
the only, or almofi; only compenfation for 
years of dilgrace, of profufion, and of 
ignominy. It was with relentment and 
indignation, that this country beheld that 

illuftrious 
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illuftrious perfon, recall’d in the moment 
of his vlflory; that flae faw another Ormond 
fucceed another Marlborough; and that 
fhe was witnefs to a reluctant and inferior 
title being conferr’d on her hero and 
her deliverer, in the fame year,—nay, 
abmji in the fame little month, in which 
two naval characters, not quite fo de- 
fervedly dear to their country, were raifed 
to fuperior dignities. Pofterity will de¬ 
mand with natural aftonlfliment, under 
W’hat minifter, fo flagrant an a6l of na¬ 
tional injuflice and ingratitude was com¬ 
mitted. They will hardly believe, that 
fcarce fixty days elapfed between the ele¬ 
vation of Lord Howe and Lord Keppel, 
to the rank of Vifcounts, and that of 
Lord Rodney to the rank of a Baron.— 
But, in what colours of honefl; indigna¬ 
tion am I to depidlure the more ungrateful 
treatment, which that illuflrious perfon 

adlually 
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aaually fuffers ? So far from returning to 
repofe in the evening of his life, under 
the lhade of thofe laurels, which no poli¬ 
tical lightning can ever wither: inftead 
of meeting that affluent retirement, fo 
juftly merited by his fuccefsful labours; 
what is his prefent fituation ?—Perfecuted 
by legal accufations; Compell’d to hold 
up his hand as a criminal, at the bar of 
that country, which he has faved and ex¬ 
tricated. Purfued by individuals, who 
were leagued with America in the mofl 
flagitious of all connexions, for the ruin 
of England. Depriv’d, by the removal of 
thofe very papers from the office of a 
Secretary of State, which he fent home 
with every precaution in order to fecurc 
their fafety ; and which are indifpenfibly 
neceflary to juftify his own conduX, and 
to punifh his profccutors. Finally con¬ 
demn’d by a decifion of the Privy 
1 Council; 
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Cuuncil; the inevitable confequenccs of 
which fentence not only involve the 
deftruflion of his fortune, but extend their 
pernicious Influence to the fleet and army at 
large, and to every commander, employ’d to 
fight her battles. This is a melancholy, 
but a too faithful pi£lurc of the a£luai 
fituation of the man, to whole high merits 
and fervices rendered his country, a garter 
and a Dukedom are far unequal!—But, 
will the people of England look tamely 
on, and fee their Belifarius extend his 
laurel’d hand, and alk for bread ? Are we 
thus fallen ? Are we more vile and de- 
bafed, than were the Roman people under 
Juflinian ? Shall Europe be fpeflatrefs of 
fo difgraceful a proceeding ? Shall we 
drive our guardian and our protector, 
again to feek an afylum in the capital of 
that enemy, whom he vanqullh’d and 
fubdued ? And lhall he receive from the 

generofity 
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generofity of the Court of Verfallles, what 
he has been denied by the Ingratitude of 
England? Forbid it, Glory! Forbid it 
Shame I Forbid it Manhood !—Will not 
the legiflature itfelf interpofe between him 
and poverty, and by the fame ad redeem 
Lord Rodney from diftrefs, and his coun¬ 
try from difgrace ? Or, are we to fee the 
law, with harpy talon, lay it’s fierce gripe 
on the property of the faviour of the 
empire? Is his age to be embitter’d by 
fuits, and attachments, and all the name- 
lefs engines of judicial torture ? If this 
is to be the concluding fcene of fo illuftri- 
ous a life, we may Indeed exclaim 

^ O Gloria! vincitur idem 

Nempe, et in exfilium praeceps fugit, atque ibimagnus 
Mirandufque cliens fedet ad praetoria Regis, 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 

Finem animae, quae res humanas mifeuit olim. 

Non gladii, non faxa dabunt,nec tela ; fed ille 
** Cannarum vindex, ac tanti fanguinis ultor.’’—— 


^the 
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—the cruel and unjuft decillons of an Eng- 
lilh judicature. 

Humiliating and difgraceful as is the 
picture which I hav'e drawn, it is not the 
only one of a fimilar kind, which Eng¬ 
land prefents at the prefent juncture.— 
Lord Rodney is not the lingle viflim of 
1786 ! Another very diftinguifh’d and 
very illuftrious perlon has been lele£led by 
party violence, for its moft inveterate at¬ 
tacks ; I mean, Mr. Haftings. If his 
fervices have been lefs • brilliant and 
glorious than thofe of Lord Rodney, 
they have yet been attended, with 
the moil: folid and beneficial conle- 
qucnccs. While the one extricated our 
affairs in the Weftern World from an 
abyfs of ruin which approach’d to total 
cxtinflion j the other fuftain’d the ho¬ 
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nour of the Englilh name and arms, over 
allAfiaand theEaft. It was indeed in 
India, and in India only, that we may be 
faid to have made any conquers during the 
late war, while flight, and difgrace, and re¬ 
treat, accompanied our operations in every 
other quarter of the Globe. “ Prolperse 
in Oriente, adverfa; in Occidente Res.” 
Amidft this feene of confufion and anar¬ 
chy, Mr. Haflings, from the boundlefs re- 
fburces of his own mind, fuccefsfully op¬ 
pos’d within the limits of his jurifdiition, 
the efforts of domeftic faiffion, of interior 
rebellion, and of external hoftility. While 
with one hand he fubjeticd Cheit Sing, and 
repell’d the Mharattas; with the other, 
he extended afliftance to Madras, and 
marched an army to the oppoflte coafl; of 
Malabar : a march, in comparifon ofwhich, 
the boafted retreat of the ten thoufand 
under Xenophon cannot be produc'd in 

compttitiop. ! 
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competition! To his celerity and decifioii 
we nnqueftionably owe the prcfervatlon of 
all the Englifh dominions on the Coaft oE 
Coromandel, at that dlfaftrous period, 
when Hydcr Ally had fpread terror and 
confternation to the gates of Madras, and 
threaten’d the extermination of the name 
and exiftcnce of England throughout the 
Carnatic. 

And are thefe the fervices for which 
Mr. Haftlngs is accus’d and impeach’d ? 
Did fuch important and falutary exertions 
merit fo hard a return ? Did Mr. Pitt, tho’ 
confciousof,and bearing his owntefllmony 
to them, yet abandon and forfake him, bc- 
caufe a degree of error, or even of mifeon.- 
dudf and feverity might mark one meafurc 
of his government ? Is the oppreffion, even 
admitting it to be fuch, exercis’d againft 
Chelt Sing, preceded and accompanied as 

it 
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it was by the circumftances of that Prince’s 
revolt; to be admitted as a fufficient reafou 
for delivering up Mr. Haflings to the in- 
fults of his enemies ? Does a (ingle inftance 
of mal-adminiftration cancel a life of 
public labour and diftinguifli’d merit ? If 
this is to be the principle, on which every 
man in dangerous and elevated (ituations 
of public truft, is ultimately to be acquitted 
or condemn’d ; if we require of him that 
he 


" In one meridian brightnefs Ihine, 

“ Nor e’er like evening funs, decline,” 


We are, I fear, henceforward to expert 
none of thofe bold and decifive meafures. 
which in certain circumftances are the only 
means left to fave a finking ftate : but 
which, as the)' of neceffity fuppole and in¬ 
volve a great degree of perfonal refponfi- 
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bility and frequently of obloquy, will not 
be adopted, from an apprehenfion of even¬ 
tual profecution and impeachment. In the 
condufl of Mr. Pitt, and in his vote upon 
that memorable tranfadlon, I can neither 
trace the liberality and expanfion of a fupe- 
rior mind, nor the confiflency and found 
policy of an able Minifter. The exulta¬ 
tion and triumph, with which his enemies 
beheld the error that he had committed : 
The concern and condemnation, which 
many of his friends exprefled and affixed 
to his condu<£l ; The aftonlfliment and in¬ 
credulity, with which the Intelligence of 
it was received at Verfallles—all thefo 
opinions concur to evince, that the meafure 
was as injudicious in its nature, as I believe 
it will be found pernicious in it’s effefls. 
The general merit of Mr. Haftlngs’s Ad- 
miniftration, liowcvcr particular features 
of it may be liable to the imputation of 
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error, is felt deeply in the Court of France, 
al.tho’ it be dlfputed here. Whether the 
articles ofaccufation, preferred againft him, 
will be refumed in the approaching feffion, 
pr, on what principles they are to be pro- 
fecuted, I know not : But I will venture 
to affert, that Mr. Pitt’s line of condutt, 
by which he feems to abandon Air. Haf- 
tings’s characier to iir^peachment, while he 
affefls to fereen his perfon ixom the effecls 
of parliamentary profec.ution or condem¬ 
nation, is, of all meafures, that which will 
difguft every party, and meet with general 
difapprobation. If Mr. Haflings, on the im- 
partiaLfurvey of his whole adminiHration 
as Governor General of India, is thought 
to deferve puniOiment, let it be exemplary ! 
If his fervices are found greatly to out- 
iveigh his defects, and to have, manifefily 
preferved and fuliained the em.pire, let 
him receive,that, generous and grateful nra- 
. K tectigra 
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tccllon from the State, which he extended 
to it in the mod: perilous circumftances. But, 
“ out upon this half-faced fellowfliip!” 
'—Mr. Hahings has, however, one appeal 
from the candid virulence of Mr. Burke, 
and from the inconfiflent reftitude of Mr. 
Pitt. There is flill a tribunal in this country, 
luperior to, and independant of a vote of 
the Commons, or a fentence of the Lords. 
It is the Tribunal of the People of Eng¬ 
land, and of Public opinion : that ultimate 
and awful jurifdidion, to which Junius ap¬ 
peal’d, and which gave more than one 
falutary leflbn to Minlftcrs and to Par¬ 
liaments, in the commencement of the 
prefent reign ; when perfecution, arm’d 
with all tile powers of the Legiflature, 
vainly attempted to opprefs a fingle indi¬ 
vidual! Before that tribunal Mr. Haflings 
will appear, and they will finally determine, 
whether he is an objeift of the condem¬ 
nation. 
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nation, or of the protection and gratitude 
of his country. 

The retreat, either a(ft:ual, or Imminent, 
of Lord Mansfield from a fituatlon which 
he has held with fo much dignity to him- 
felf, and fo much public benefit to his 
country, for the period of thirty years, 
forms not only an epocha in the annals of 
the jurlfprudence of England ; but ought 
not to be pafs’d over in filence, in the enu¬ 
meration of thofe leading fa£ts and events, 
which chara£lerize the clofe of 1786. 
This great and fuperlor perfon, the rare 
endowments of whofe mind have fo long 
and fo defervedly fuftained him in the feat 
of the chief criminal juftice of England, 
has Teen his popularity furvlve even the 
rude attacks of Junius, and bloom anew 
in the evening of his life. It is rather to 
be whh’d, I fear, than to be expefted, that 
K 2 his 
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his fucceiTor m that high and Itaportailt 
fituation, will leave no room to regret the 
feceilion of Lord Mansfield, and the lofs of 

thofe fublime talents by which he has been 
ever diftinguifli’d. 

Here I lhall Hop, nor attempt to de¬ 
lineate all the inferior features, which 
charaaerize the prefent gera. My inten¬ 
tion has been to prefent, and to convey 
a general refemblance, ^vithout lhading 
the minute parts of the pidture. How 
far the portrait will be found faithful to 
Nature, I muH leave to thofe who fhall 
fiirvey it. It is, at leaH, defac’d by no 
party milreprefentations, and obfcur’d by 
no private prejudices. Above the vilenefs- 
of writing for any fadlion, or adopting 
from ihtereH, any opinions: Having little 
to hope, and lefs to apprehend from any 
MmiHer, I have written as I felt, on 
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^Very fubje£\:. Even on matters the mofl: 
Jjerfonal, I have been biafs’d by no hnifter 
views, or motives. “ Mihl Galba, Othoj 
“ Vite'Uius, nec beneficio, nec injuvia 
“ cognlti.” I am neither to be found on 
the terrace at Windfor, nor at the fup- 
pers of Carlton Hoiife. I have neither 
bow’d to the Meridian, nor to the Riling' 
Sun. I have neither flatter’d the Minifler, 
where I conceive that he is an obJe<fl; of ceiv- 
liirff; nor juftified the Oppofition in thole 
where I believe them to have me¬ 
rited condemnation. Perhaps at a time 
like the prefent, this impartiality may be 
found to have few recommendations, in 
a country and a capital, where part}' 
pervades every clafs and defeription of 
mankind. But, if thefe Iheets, by any 
fortuitous and improbable accident, lhail 
float upon the furface of that political 
flream, which rolls down the events of the 

reign 
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reign of George the Third : If by fome 
\mmerited prefervation, they fhould efcape 
the deftiny of a vulgar pamphlet, futurity 
wiii appreciate that impartiality, and re¬ 
gard it with more favourable eyes. Could 
I go farther, and indulge the abfurd fup- 
poution, that my own cotemporaries, the 
inhabitants of this country and capital 
ihould receive with favour the prelent 
produdion, it may induce and incite me, 
in fome moment of lelfure, to refumc my 
pen, and to attempt to complete that 
pidure, of which I have here only trac’d 
the outline. 


FINIS. 



